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VoL. XXIII 
. No. V 
A Magazine of Verse 


FEBRUARY 1924 


A DIALOGUE AND LYRICS 


WORDS SAID IN AN ATTIC 


IRST VOICE. The painted walls of this room 
Are gold by candle-light; 

The sloped rafters, 

Stained dark brown, 

Come down, weigh down 

Strangely tonight .. . 

There are ghostly laughters 

In the eaves— 

Wind and rain are planning a storm. 

In this gold-colored room 

With its warm 
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Light-threaded gloom, 

Let us please 

The hour with sentiment— 
Let us parade our honesties. 





What I shall say tomorrow is not true, 
For all your laughter; 

It is you... 

It will be you long after 

The proud years are past 

And the still years come; 

It will be you at last 

When all my years are dumb. 


Second Voice. Now this will be the way of it: 
Tomorrow we shall flip 
That quaint word “love”’ from lip to lip, 
And give it stranger colors than it had. . . 
We shall be glad 
That sentiment 
(And that is the most that one can say of it) 
Was just the shadowy flower 
Of a windy night, 
The accident 
Of a haunted hour 
Of candle-light. 


First Voice. 1 tell you, they will not be true, 
My words tomorrow— 
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Marjorie Meeker 


It will amuse to play with pain, 
It will please to make a chain 
Of days of sorrow 

To come tomorrow; 

But it will still be you . . . you 
When all my words are vain. 


Second Voice. Now it is complete, the storm outside. 
I like to think of the things that ride 
With the wind... 
I like to think of the wind’s long fingers 
Failing, failing 
To reach the stars; 
I like to dream of the night paling, 
And a light that lingers— 
The lost first light, 
Across the scars 
Of the storm-whirled night 


First Voice. 1 would rather think of the storm 
As a strange black flower 
With a golden heart. 
I think this warm 
Gold hour is the gold heart of the storm 
The petals are dropping apart, 
The petals are dropping. 
There is no stopping 
The falling of petals. 
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Second Voice. But here is a thing for pondering . . . 
When the storm has lost 
Her golden heart, 
When the proud flower of the storm is pulled apart, 
We shall still be sitting in the gloom 
Of this gold-colored room 
Wondering .. . 
We shall exchange 
In a baffled way 
Words that sound new 
Or might be strange . . . 





First Voice. 1 shall say, 
It was you before you came . . . 


Second Voice. Love is the haunted saying of a name 
(How the blown storm-petals keep fluttering down!) 
Love is a flame 
That blows out at the opening of a door 
That had been locked before— 

(How the windy candles are guttering down! 
This room that was gold 
Is bent and old . . .) 


First Voice. Strange, that our words should scatter 
And fall 
Like the leaves of the storm! 


Second Voice. Words do not matter. 
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First Voice. Strange, that our words should patter 
Against the hour, 
Like hail at a window-pane 
That no one hears at all... 


Second Voice. The tossed black flower 
Of the storm leaves scars 
On the earth, and, whirling, hides the stars. 
But said words do not matter; 
Words can be said again. 


SONNETS 
I 


Now here is love—and it is yours to wreathe 

The circumstance with smiles more light than petals— 
Love, a quick sword no pretty words can sheathe, 
A shining blade of haughty tempered metals. 
Now here is love—and if you can, deny 

That it is sharp to hold, and swift and bright; 
Say you can blunt the sure edge with a lie, 

The edge of fire, the naked line of light! 

Roses and kissing lips of lovers turn 

From less and lesser sweetness into dust; 

But love, a glittering weapon, still can burn 

Keen and aware beneath the creeping rust. 

Now here is love, precise and proud and hard: 
Say if you will love shall not leave you scarred. 
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I! 


With names and gifts my love has no concern; 

It is my beggared heart that would transmute 

Hours into flame, and speech to words that burn 

Clear as the sharp light silver of a flute. 

Because your moods are free as flight of birds 

Across a sea, because in you the sheer 

Fine edge of thought construes your colored words, 

For these my love is final and austere. 

I have no perfect thing to give me grace 

But love of you, fused in a fire so sure 

That the corroding years can never efface 

All of its lustre; some shining wil! endure 

When hands that knew your hands know earth’s great 
thrust, 


And lips that loved your name are strange with dust. 


AIRS FOR A FLUTE 


I 


I said, “It is your voice I hear,’ 
But it was the clear 

Curving of bells at twilight. 

I said, “It is you who breathe, who stir,” 
But it was the whir 

Of beating wings, 
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It was the stir 
Of dazzled shadowy things 
That come before night. 


II 


Sweet as the thinned 
Light silver of flutes, 
Swift as the edge of wind, 
You come who sheathe 
Yourself in brightness, 
Who wreathe 

Your sharp whiteness 
In curving lines of gold. 
The stunned light 
Recedes to let you pass: 
The hard 

Clear day is marred, 
Like a cracked glass. 


Ii! 


Let it be you 

After the gold ebbing of hours 
And the hot noon sweetness; 
After the languor 

And the bright dropped flowers. 
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BEFORE YOU CAME 


Before you came 

A word you said 

Ran through my days 
Like living flame. 


It was not you— 
It was a name 

For loveliness . . . 
And yet it drew 


Your Self for me 

So that I knew 

Your mood, your smile, 
All you must be. 


Oh, long ago 
I dreamed you so- 
Subtle as flame, 


And cold as frost, 
And mine, and lost 
Before you came. 
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WHERE MY STEP FALTERS 


Where my step falters, 
My fathers trod; 
But I raze their altars, 

For my God, 


At whose cruel 

Thrust I am learning— 
I am fuel 

For his burning. 


My brain is humming, 
My heart is dusk 

With awe at his coming. 
I am the husk 


Cast away 

For his leaping higher; 
| am the gray 

Ash of his fire. 


No one knows, 
And little it matters 
Where the husk blows 
Or the ash scatters. 
Marjorie Me-re 
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MIND FLYING AFAR 


What a moment of strange dreaming! Quickly 
All my vision girdled earth, and showed me 
Temples in far India, tombs in Persia, 

Down the Appian Way; and over Florence, 

Home of Dante, wandering-place of Browning. 
And how strange, how prying was this vision! 

For the coffin of old Landor opened; 

Showed me what was left of that imperious 
Proud and lonely singer of stern beauty. 

There he lay, gone down to bits of nothing— 

Just a few stray hairs, a piece of shoulder; 
Nothing else of him who wrote these verses: 
“Proud word you never spoke, but in some future 
Day you shall not keep from speaking these words— 
Over my open volume you will linger; 

You will say in reading: ‘This man loved me.’ ”’ 


Who was she, and where is gone her beauty? 
In what place of cypress or of willows, 
In what separation from her poet, 
Lies the woman, never speaking proud words? 
Only there, over his treasured volume, 
“This man loved me,” tears upon the pages! 
Edgar Lee Masters 
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THREE POEMS 
rHE YOUNG MAN REMEMBERS 


| begin to know you now, old man, 

With your speech of sighs and old chants, 
With your restless hands of veined ivory, 

And your thin body, full of pains and patience. 
I remember your voice intoning 

The ancient sorrowful music 

When you carried the psalms to the end. 
Sorrow was your companion 





you could talk to her simply. 
Now you break your phrases: 

Her understanding mends them. 

I remember your hands on a harvest 

Busy about the grapes, 

Holding them like clusters of colored gold; 
Your hands, lifting and sorting. 

Now they are empty. 

Your fingers page a paper, comb your beard. 
Your hands seek each other, 

Having nothing to cherish. 

My heart is twisted, remembering 

You, and that poor woman, my mother— 
Working in candled gloaming, 

Caught in a tangle of children, 

So clamorous and so little. 

You heard their voluble troubles, 
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And trouble that known no voicing. 

When I was a child 

I took you like bread, 

I heard you like Sabbath prayers, 

I saw you like night and morning— 

You, my father. 

But now 

The forty years between us are a bridge 

That I cross 

To meet an old man. 

He does not see me coming 

As he sits, 

Plucking at his beard as one plucks at the sleeve of a 
friend, 

Humming because life is hard, 

Sighing because death is near. 


FORBIDDEN 


What is the fruit that we have eaten— 

Our passport out of Paradise? 

What sword that broke against our eyes 

In fire, withheld us, naked, touched of earth, 
Beaten and wise? 

Exquisite apple of defeated love, 

With its sweet flesh, its core of pain, 

It hangs not high enough, 

Once tasted, to forego again. 
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Babette Deutsch 
FORGOTTEN 


I have forgotten Pharaoh and the Caesars 

And the black battles that they blundered through, 
Where men gasped out their lives, with stiffened eyelids, 
As men died three years since, forgotten too. 


I have forgotten ancient martial musics 

That summoned youth to blunted faceless years: 
Galloping drums, proud horns and sounding bugles 
Drowning the guns, trench-smells, before-dawn fears. 


I have forgotten in this tree-filled valley, 
Loud with the rush of wind like surf on shore, 
How it grows now, rooted in our oblivion, 
Cruel, condign, the cancer men call war. 
Babette Deutsch 


THE PENSIONERS OF BEAUTY 


We are the pensioners of beauty; little care 
Have we of the red-wheeled market and the fair— 
The dust-stained and voice-thick air. 


We are the pensioners of beauty—her voice low 
And lovely calls us, her garments sweetly slow 
Over the pale wide grasses go. 
Aeldryn Sadler 
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POEMS 


A FALLEN PINE 


Uncrowned, unsceptered, head to earth, 
Cloud-breasting giant fallen low, 

No more your proud plumes dust the sky— 
Disheveled now and matted in the dirt. 

Plates of your armor are fallen from your sides, 
And through wide rents in the gold-hammered mail 
Your body gleams rigid and grey in death. 
Conquered, conquered, splendid Titan, 

By the All-conqueror, 

You now lie low upon the very place 

Where for ten centuries you held dominion: 
Prone, broken, hushed and dead; 

Your arms outstretched so still upon the breast; 
No whisper and no tremor and no thrill 

From the West Wind or the South, 

From sun or rain; 

No pride in combat with the storm. 


When was the night of your defeat? 

What powers were met for your undoing? 
Pitch-thick darkness fell as a black mask 
Before the Starry-face, and all the envious ones 
Gathered on bat wings so that the stars 

Were blotted, and the rush of wings 

Was as the roar of cataracts descending. 
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Charles Erskine Scott Wood 


Then, then your triple mail was split 

By the white javelins, and your mighty feet 
Were tripped by unseen wrestlers, and you fell 
With a great cry—so that earth shuddered, 
The mountains shivered, and your conquerors, 
Frightened, stood still awhile to pour 

Their melancholy rain. 


A FRAGMENT 


On this high mountain cliff, 

Which once the sea waves tore, 

A fluted shell, frail blossom of that timeless shore. 

I shall pass, I and all my braggart thought, 

As dies on space a sounding bell; 

But here on this dead shore, in the great lap caught, 
A little fluted shell. 


A SONG 


Life is so short, so bitter, 

Oh, why should love deny 
The boundless blue, the glitter 
Of gold upon the sky? 


Such dark the dawn encloses, 
So frail the pearls of dew, 
So few, so fleet the roses, 
Oh, why should love seek rue? 
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TO HIS MARE 


My girl has legs as slim and straight 
As tule-rushes are. 

Her eyes are lovely things to see 

And always look afar. 

Her little pointed restless ears, 

Her haunches keen and strong— 

My mare, my mare, my Betsey mare, 
She’s worth a bit of song. 

Her nose is soft as a woman’s breast, 
Her tail a cloud by night, 

Her nostrils filled with morning fire— 
A swallow in her flight. 

Her feet are shod with the West Wind, 
Her neck a bended bow; 

And all my sins are left behind 

When I dare to let her go. 


THE WATER-HOLE 


I’d rather lie on my rye-grass bed 
Where the sun fights with the willow, 
My saddle underneath my head, 

My blanket for a pillow, 

Than on the silk of palaces. 

On the rye-grass let me lie, 

Amid the desert quietness, 
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The bigness of the sky. 

I’d rather lie on the dry rye-grass 

Than the softest bed of all— 

By the water-hole, where the cattle pass, 
And magpies scream and call; 

Chewing my soul as a cow her cud, 
With not a word or sound— 

The sky above, and the desert flood 

Of silence all around. 


LAY ME ON THE HILL-TOP 


Lay me on the hill-top, close to the sky— 
Among the lava rocks let me lie, 
Where I’ve lain in my blanket on the ground, 
The big brown empty desert all around, 
And heard the coyote’s crazy howl and cry. 
There is the place I want to lie. 
I shall not see the slow and lonesome moon; 
But still there will be moonlight; still there will be noon. 
I shall not hear the furious hoofs, the neigh 
Of the wild stallions in their play. 
Asleep on the hill-top next to the sky, 
here is the place I want to lie. 
Charles Erskine Scott Wood 
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IN FRENCH CANADA 


LA TERRE 


When Jo was young he used to hate the land. 
Although he struggled hard and tried to wrest 

A living from it, still he schemed and planned 

To seek the distant town, where men were dressed 

In better stuff than homespun. Years have passed— 
Now even Saint Ferdinand seems far away, 

For ‘chains he would not shatter hold him fast 

In golden bondage to the loam and clay. 


His fields are something more than clay and loam 

To yield a living, bring him gain or loss, 

Now he is old. Out of his whitewashed home 

He looks toward the churchyard with its cross, 

Then at his fruitful acres lying there 

Between, and murmurs low, “La bonne, bonne terre!’’ 


THE SUGAR-MAKER 


Peasant in form and face old Philippe stood 

Upon broad snow-shoes in the softening snow 
That spread its whiteness through the sugar-wood. 
Above him cawed the first returning crow; 

A blue haze danced upon the hilltop’s rim, 

Where early April wrought her magic spells; 
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And from tin buckets filling fast to brim 
The dropping sap rang out like sanctus bells. 


And as old Philippe heard the echoes pealing 
Among the maple trees and silver birch 

That rose above him like the vaulted ceiling 
And painted pillars of the village church, 

He locked up toward the blue mysterious sky,— 
Then bowed as though the Host were passing by. 


THE RACONTEUR 


The fire roared loudly in the double stove 

Until its sides like burnished copper glowed; 
Outside the snow fell, and the north-wind drove 
White gliostly figures down the frozen road. 
They listened open-mouthed and open-eyed 

To Jean’s weird stories of the Wendigo 

That haunts the woods, and of Pierre who died 
Because he saw the Walker of the Snow 


He told the story of the Phantom Bell, 
And ghosts and mighty hunters came and went 
Like children frightened by the tales they tell, 
They listened until half the night was spent; 
Then Jean arose, looked out and shook his head: 
‘Fa’ nwerre! Je vas rester icitte,” he said. 
Oliver Call 
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THREE POEMS 


TOMB EPITAPH 


I Cleopatra, queen of Egypt and 
Once mistress of the sea that bounds her rim— 


I, called the Raven-haired— 


Because a voice has spoken from the sky 
Do here make my farewell to all the world, 
The three-times-listening world. 


I say farewell to sky and land and sea, 
To Asia, and the shores of sinuous Greece, 
And to the august Rome. 


To all the captains of my armed men, 
To dancing girls in Alexandria streets, 
And desert stones. 


To galleys red upon the restless sea, 
To sweating oarsmen, slaves—all things of me— 


To bronze full-bellied bulls. 


I say farewell to all the tombed kings, 
The stiff-robed priests, the golden-tasseled cats, 
And painted moons. 


Farewell to all who whitened when I passed— 
In Forum or beside the great lord Nile; 
To all who loved my feet. 
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Mary Cass*Canfield 


To Caesar’s shade—yes, lean great Caesar’s shade; 
To his steel eye and to his pensive brow, 
To his thin princely hand. 


I say farewell to Marcus Antony, 
The column-necked, the brazen, laughing man 
With eager lips. 


Farewell to music in the sunset hour, 
To trumpet calls on nights of festival, 
And to the jeweled feast. 


Farewell to the blue courtyard where we played, 
Arsinoé and Ptolemy and I, 
Long, long ago! 


For now I go, an enemy of shame— 
Like some swift chariot free from battle clouds— 
Into the waiting night. 


They say that death is black, and dumb besides; 
But I will light a golden babel there— 
[, Cleopatra—Flame. 


ROSE 


Rose in a red glass vase, 
Clear-cut, soft, 
Like the breast of Aphrodite. 
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Your color 

Is dawn above snow. 
Your perfume 

Is music in the air. 


Rose, 
Only the sea 
Has your curved freedom. 


Only the wild sea— 

Or a marble 

Where draperies swirl 

Over the spacious limbs of goddesses. 


THE POET OUTSIDE 


She lives within a garden close 
Or I should dine and wine her; 
The hedge about her is as tall 
As the Great Wall of China. 


For dying dreams are in her eyes 
And meeting of her lips; 

Calm disbelief in her slow smile, 
And in her laughter, whips. 


Evening’s long kindness lay around 
When I walked by her gate; 

She stared, rust roses in her hand, 
With neither love nor hate: 
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She looked on me with eyes intent, 
She did me endless wrong; 

All I shall ever give to her 

Will be this stoic song. 


Mary Cass Canfield 


THE OLD MAN 


Long frosts have come, the cold 

Wind’s song among the trees 

Bears witness. I am old— 

My fragile soul would freeze 

If I should try to fold 

Winter in the warm ease 

Of an embrace; or hold 

Communion with these 

Who come to fill the place 

Of dead desires torn 

And cast away, who walk 

Among themselves, and talk 

As if they knew the warm 

Bright beauty of your face. 
Edward Cushing 
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TWO POEMS 


A NEGATION 


Now that I am done with love, 
Fling the windows wide! 

I must sweep and air my house, 
And these flowers that died 

I will throw away, and bring 
Fresh ones from outside. 


I must trim the rose that climbs 
At my garden gate; 

Rake the dead leaves in a heap, 
Burn them in the grate. 

Briskly will I tidy up, 


Then sit down and wait. 


Now that love is done with me— 
Now that love is through— 
Listlessly I set aright 

Chairs that stand askew; 

Waiting for the knocker’s sound . . . 
Wishing it were you. 


SEQUOIAS 


We must walk sedately here, 
Lest we break the reveries 
Of these grave and thoughtful trees. 
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Alzire Nelson 


Offer them no flippant greeting. 
They will neither bow nor nod; 
Will not deign to notice us— 

We who compliment and fuss. 
Gravely they commune with God; 
Quakers at their silent meeting. 


Grave and silent be ye all 
Who would walk with such as these. 
Alzire Nelson 


FEBRUARY 


I have so loved black boughs against the sky 

I half regret the coming of the spring 

With soft leaves blurring that austerity. . 

O wintry Truth, what changes will Love bring? 
Nora B. Cunningham 
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THREE POEMS 


THE COMING 
“The sons of God saw the daughters of men that they were 
fair.” Genesis 


Their wings clapped like thunder, 

Their limbs shone like lightning. 

They came swifter than a hawk striking down his prey, 

And a wind roared about them. 

They uttered no sound, but their eyes shone like terrible 
white stars, 

And their hair and beards were scented with odors un- 
known to the earth. 

They made no marriage gifts, 

They drank no wine of betrothal, 

Not a cymbal sounded, not a flute sobbed out its sweetness, 

Not a woman dressed her hair and plaited it for her bridal. 

But like fire, like whirlwinds, like waves, 

Immortally relentless, 

The sons of God came to their wooing 

Of the daughters of men. 


DEMETER 


And hearing the complaints of the reapers, 

The Lady straightened her back above the sheaves, 
Wiping the sweat from her eyes, 

Towering like a golden pillar among them. 
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Elizabeth F. Coatsworth 


“Fools,” she said, 
“Are you not content with receiving the gift of grain 
That you must grudge the flowers to Persephone?” 


And then in their silence she spoke again: 

“You are blind with greed,” said she; 

“Is the wheat enough? Is it enough to live? 

Do you need nothing to fill your hearts? 

You forget,” said Demeter, “it is the songs you sing for joy 
of the flowers 

That strengthen your arms for the swing of the heavy 
scythes.” 


ALL GOATS 


All goats have a wild-briar grace. 
They are as elegant as thorns, 

With little bells beneath their chins, 
And pointed horns. 


So quick are they upon their feet, 
So light and gaily do they prance, 
Their hoofs seem little castanets 
To which they dance. 


And as they raise sagacious heads 
Disturbed by some crude passer-by 
They look upon him with a most 
Satiric eye. 
Elizabeth ¥. Coatsworth 
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SAMPLES 


EVE 


Do not judge me implacably with sombre face and eyes, 

And cry to God, “She tempted me!”—God knows that 
these are lies. 

I did not wander through the grove where apples blossomed 
red 

Until the phantom of your love had beckoned me ahead. 

I had given you the gifts I could, and now, with empty 
hands, 

I wandered through the mystic wood of slender white larch 
wands. 

I came to orchards mellowing, where little globes of fire 

Hung like the notes the wind-birds sing, and stung me to 


desire. 

I reached for the forbidden fruit, with all my thought on 
you— 

And the squat tree quivered to the root. Then passively | 
knew 


That I had sinned, but did not care. I knew your eyes 
would shine 
To see the apple’s gold contour, and taste its pleasant wine. 


TONALA BESIEGED 


O my son, there is no water now at all, 
And our gracious city is left without a light. 
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Idella Purnell 


Go thou and buy a candle, a paraffin-white candle, 
To keep against the coming of the night. 


O my son, there is no water now at all. 
The rebel storms outside the city gate. 
Go thou and pluck the oranges, the honey-golden oranges, 
That we may not be thirsty while we wait. 


’ 


O my son, there is no water now at all. 

Thy sister is too beautiful, my son. 

Go thou and bring the scissors, the sharp-edge, blue-steel 
scissors, 


To cut her hair, of night and sorrow spun. 


The bombing-planes are gone; the streets are clean. 
Water we have, and light. The siege is done. 

Go thou and make a coffin. Paint blue a cheap pine coffin. 
Thy sister was too beautiful, my son. 


CLOSED DOORS 


Thoughts are my wind-birds, resting under trees; 

Or silver poppies in a moon-lit field. 

They are like mute stone gods that hug their knees; 
They are like fragrance that a tomb has sealed. 

Once they were rampant in the tropic sun, 

They were flame-flowers lifted to the skies, 

They danced like stars; but now, their dancing done, 
They are like beauties faded and grown wise. 
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Oh, once what careless thoughts and beautiful 

My mind raised on its sturdy youthful stem! 

And I went, laughing like an April fool, 

With spendthrift hands that only cared to make 
Bouquets of them for you . . . who would not take 
The offered gifts, but hooted scorn at them. 


LIFE 


“T am through with singing,” I said, 
And I shook my head. 

My heart broke. I said, “I am through with laughter.” 
A song came after. 


THIS DAY 


I put my thoughts in a round bowl, 
A rose-colored jar; 

I handed them to you. You said: 
“How sweet they are!” 


But rose-bowls are old-fashioned; 
Mine went behind the stair, 

And your table sports a jade bow! 
With an immoral air. 


THE WALL 


No one can see my soul at all— 


My body is my spirit’s wall; 
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There is nobody that can see 

The hidden things that pleasure me. 
I would not have them understand 
Love as a flower to my hand, 

I would not have them roughly spy 
The dawning worship that is I. 

They do not know—they never can— 
I am a picture on a fan; 

Behind me glow the emerald walls 
And silver-threaded water-falls; 

Far in the woods a panther wails; 
Beside me peacocks spread their tails; 
And a white-wigged high-heeled whispering man 
Walks with me across-the fan. 

My paper body, fine and frail, 

Is to my spirit as a veil. 


They do not know—they never will— 
I am a wood-sprite, tree-bound still, 
But flirting with the whip-poor-will. 
I am a slant-eyed Rajah’s daughter, 
And love my face seen in deep water. 


No one can see my soul at all— 
My body is my spirit’s wall. 
Idella Purnell 
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DANTE AND CONTEMPORANEOUSNESS 


UR remarks, in the December News Notes, about 
Dante and the April meeting of the Poetry Society of 
America, seem to have relit the smoldering fires of con- 
troversy. At any rate they have led to a correspondence 
in which our readers may be interested. The first flare, a 
letter from Professor John Erskine of Columbia University, 
the president of the Poetry Society of America, reached 
the Poetry office only a day or two before the December 
Bulletin of the society, in which we found the letter already 
printed. It reads as follows: 


Columbia University in the City of New York 
Department of English and Comparative Literature 
December 15, 1923 
My Dear Miss Monroe: 

In the December issue of Poetry occurs an inaccurate account of the 
discussion you and I had over Dante. Will you permit me to give my 
version of it? The incident served to illustrate twd quite opposed 
theories of poetry, and it may interest your readers to hear both sides. 

A poem had just been read, without comment from the floor, and a 
woman rose, as if in protest against the silence, to say that we should all 
understand and appreciate the poem if we had lived in Colorado; it was 
essentially a Colorado poem. I remarked that such praise was rather 
severe condemnation; if we had to go to Colorado to understand the 
poem, the poem must be pretty local. You then said that great poetry 
must first of all be strictly local and contemporary; afterward it might be 
universal. Your illustration was from Dante. You did not say that 
Dante was “the yellow journalist of his time”; you said that the storyof 
Paolo and Francesca was a bit of the yellow journalism of the moment 
when Dante was writing. I took issue with that remark as a statement 
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of fact, having in mind that the murder of Paolo and Francesca took 
place when Dante was a young man, that it did not take place in 
Florence, that Dante did not have to do any traveling in order to under- 
stand the love-story, and that the episode became a legend in Italy 
before he treated it. There are plenty of local and contemporary things 
in the great poem, but insofar as they are merely local and contemporary 
they are now difficult to understand. 

[ did not ask you for any authorities. I asked you to explain your 
statement that Dante wrote up the episode while it was the yellow 
journalism of the day. I asked you to discuss the dates of the episodes. 
This you declined to do. I went on to say that apart from this episode in 
Dante, your theory of local and contemporary inspiration needed a good 
deal of stretching before it could cover King Lear, or Antony and 
Cleopatra, or any other play of Shakespeare, or the [/iad or the Odyssey. 

Mrs. Aldis wrote to the Secretary complaining of my dogmatism; | 
gathered from that letter of hers, and from succeeding ones, that it was 
wrong to embarrass any critic by asking for the facts on which a judg- 
ment is based. She wrote also that she had talked over the incident with 
you, and she intended to look up the history of Paolo and Francesca on 
her visit to Italy during the summer. 

I feel, my dear Miss Monroe, that too much criticism is uttered in 
America before the facts are looked up. But the important difference 
between us is in that theory of the local and the contemporary, for which 
you criticized me and for which I defended myself. I wish you would 
explain your view further, with Shakespeare’s plays for illustration. 

1 am asking the Secretary of the Poetry Society to print this letter in 
our bulletin, and I trust you will find room for it in Porrry. 

Faithfully yours, John Erskine 

Exhibit B is the following public reply to the learned 
professor’s letter, a briefer private one having gone to him 
before the Bulletin arrived: 

To the Editor of the P. S. A. Bulletin. 

I note with some surprise that a letter addressed to me by the president 

of the society, which reached the office of Poetry December rgth, is 


printed in the December Bulletin. In the interest of fair play I must 
intrude upon your January space. 
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The notice which Prof. Erskine questions led the News Notes of 
Poetry for December, and read as follows: 

At the April meeting of the Poetry Society of America, held at the 
National Arts Club, New York, there was some discussion of local 
influences on poets and poetry, in the course of which Miss Monroe 
took her usual position that great art takes its root from contemporary 
life and personal experience. As an example, she spoke of Dante as 
“the yellow journalist of his time,” and instanced the story of Paolo 
and Francesca as “a local and almost contemporary scandal which the 
poet’s genius had made immortally beautiful.” She said also that the 
poet put the enemies of his clan into hell. 

These examples were challenged by the president of the society, 
Professor John Erskine of Columbia University, who was in the chair. 
Prof. Erskine asked the speaker for her authorities, which, not having 
a chapter-and-verse memory, she declined to produce on the instant. 

Mrs. Aldis, who was also present, looked up the authorities soon 
after in Italy, and they may also interest the readers of Porrry. She 
writes: 

“Tn the notes to Cary’s translation I find this: ‘Dante at last found 
a refuge at Ravenna with Guido Novelli de Polenta, himself a poet 
and the kinsman of that unfortunate Francesca whose story has been 
told by Dante.’ A footnote adds: ‘Former biographers of Dante have 
represented Guido, his last patron, as the father of Francesca. Troya 
asserts that he was her nephew. See his Veltro Allegorica di Dante. 
It is to be regretted he gives no authority. He is, however, followed by 
Balbo, Vita di Dante, and Artaud, Histoire de Dante.’ 

“In a short book on Dante written by an Italian, Iren di Robilant, 
edited by our National Dante Committee, I find this comment follow- 
ing a quotation: ‘Francesca’s sad fate must have created a stir at that 
time, and Dante was personally acquainted with her brother.’ 

“Cary also comments thus: ‘Never did any poem rise more suddenly 
into notice than the Divine Comedy. This is not to be attributed solely 
to its intrinsic excellence. Many saw in it their acquaintances, kins- 
men, friends, or their enemies.’ ”” 

I beg to submit the matter in question to the memory of those who 
attended the April meeting. Prof. Erskine does not say that the above 
was inaccurate in his opinion, or according to his recollection; he says flatly, 
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“In the December issue of Poetry occurs an inaccurate account.” 
Again, with equal positiveness, he declares, “‘ You did not say” so and so, 
and very kindly informs me what I did say. Thus he places me in the 
painful position of being unable to reaffirm Porrry’s statements without 
a similar disregard of the usual amenities. 

I can only say that, in my opinion and in that of others who were 
present [Mrs. Aldis and Mrs. Seiffert], and to the best of our humanly 
fallible recollection, the Porrry account, while not assuming to be a 
complete report of the discussion, was, so far asit went, absolutely accurate 
in every detail. If Prof. Erskine’s memory were not so inhumanly 
infallible, I should say that I seem to recall with special vividness my 
feeling of somewhat amused hardihood in uttering that exact phrase 
about Dante in that particular company and with so learned and distin- 
guished an academician in the chair. And I should ask those familiar 
with my prose style whether they recognize it in the sentences which 
Professor Erskine so definitely puts into my mouth. 

Also I understood the Chair to ask for my “authorities”—at least I 
remember my emotion of consternation at being unable to produce off- 
hand authorities which I had carefully looked up years ago. However, 
the authorities which Mrs. Aldis presents are sufficient, I think most 
people will agree, to justify my position so faras Danteis concerned. As for 
the larger implications of the discussion, space is lacking in the Bulletin, 
so I must refer Professor Erskine, and others who may be interested, to 
an editorial which will appear in Porerry for February. 

Yours sincerely, Harriet Monroe 

Before passing on to those “larger implications,” it may 
be pertinent to mention certain minor ones. 

We reprint Professor Erskine’s letter with interest, 
because it photographs so relentlessly a certain type of 
professorial mind—the kind of mind which cannot brook 
opposition, and so falls into the habit of informing students 
instead of educating them. This habit of dealing out in- 
formation becomes so deeply ingrained in such a mind that 
it ceases to recognize the absurdity of the attitude, and 
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unconsciously continues it in facing mature people, even to 
the point of telling them what they said and then trium- 
phantly answering remarks wished on them in language not 
their own. We have no personal grudge—indeed, it is a 
much “larger implication” which moves us—in saying 
that this type of mind lies like a wet blanket upon aspiring 
youth in countless American colleges; nay, in colleges and 
schools all over the world. Instead of being led to think 
for himself and express freely hisown thinking, the student 
is told what he ought to think, what he said yesterday or 
last year, what other people have thought and said since 
the beginning of time; and his own little strivings toward 
thought and utterance are either ignored or scorned. 

However, we decline to be wet-blanketed with informa- 
tion. And, since discussions of What I Said and What You 
Said are about as interesting—and convincing—as the im- 
mortal quarrel between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee, we 
shall leave that field to Professor Erskine and take up his 
more important exceptions. 

First, Dante. As to Dante’s being “the yellow jour- 
nalist of his time,” or making use of “the yellow journal- 
ism of the moment”—whichever phrase you or the 
Professor may prefer—we hold our case proved by the 
authorities cited by Mrs. Aldis, and by other specialists 
who might be cited. For an interesting comment on this 
point, let me summon, not a scholar or specialist, but a 
man of affairs, a practical politician, acquainted with 
cosmopolitan lower New York—no other than Theodore 
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Roosevelt. In his essay, Dante in the Bowery (we quote 
from James O’Donnell Bennett’s abstract of it in the 
Chicago Tribune of Dec. 29th), 

The point which Col. Roosevelt stressed was that Dante, in working 
out his tremendous picture-poem of sin, of expiation, and of salvation 
through expiation, thought it not incompatible with the high demands 
and the highest ends of poetry to take his material from the extremely 
exciting and often extremely vicious life rioting around him. Col. 
Roosevelt liked the forthrightness and unaffectedness with which the 
Florentine coupled with Attila of the fifth century two local bandits of 
his own fourteenth century, when he indicated, by means of two or three 
of his characteristically brief and characteristically grisly touches, the 
punishment of crimes of violence. 

These Renier lads, the Colonel informs us, were “by no 
means as important as Jesse James or Billy the Kid” — 
just common “stick-ups”; important only because they 
illustrate Dante’s use of “the ordinary humanity of his 
day” in an epic poem drawn to a magnificent scale. Paolo 
and Francesca were other contemporaries, whether of the 
poet’s youth or middle-age is unimportant; and probably 
their ‘story was news rather than “a legend” to most 
Italians when Dante wrote it up and made it one of the 
immortal legends. 

Second, other poets. In order not to take discourteous 
issue with Professor Erskine as to what I may or may not 
have said, it may be expedient to present, in the clarity of 
type, what I ¢hink on this general subject. And I can not 
express my thinking more effectively, or with less possi- 
bility of personal animus, than by reprinting a brief article 
which I wrote a score of years ago for The Contributors’ 
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Club of The Atlantic. The article, headed Contemporaneous- 
ness, appeared in June, 1904, and it reads as follows: 


Even chemistry, I am told, is not so exact a science as to exclude 
mystery. Does it not teach that certain widely different compounds are 
products, in the last analysis, of the same elements, combined in the same 
proportions? The process of combination—the electric affinities of atoms 
—there is the riddle! 

I was reminded of these strange contradictions by reading, in a recent 
Atlantic, a review of certain books of verse; or, rather, by reading certain 
generalizations to which the critic’s subject leads him. With all the 
world’s masterpieces of poetry to work with, that reviewer’s mind evolves 
a conclusion which satisfies him as logical and just; and here is my 
humbly anonymous intellect producing, with exactly the same materials, 
a diametrically opposite result. 

He has been dealing with certain “contrasting experiments in poetic 
drama.” The theme of one of these dramas, he says, “has the inesti- 
mable advantage of possessing already a hold upon the imagination of the 
general; an advantage which great dramatic poets from Aischylus to 
Shakespeare have sedulously pursued, and which the best of their suc- 
cessors down to Mr. Stephen Phillips have continued to pursue”; whereas 
the author of the other play “is actually trying to interpret the present 
moment in verse”—an effort which compels the bewildered critic “to 
think there is a real incongruity between their substance and their form.” 
And at last we find him laying down the law thus: 

“No great dramatic poetry, no great epical poetry, has ever dealt with 
contemporary conditions. Only the austere processes of time can pre- 
cipitate the multitude of immediate facts into the priceless residuum of 
universal truth. The great dramatists have turned to the past for their 
materials, not of choice, but of necessity. Here and there in the dark 
backward and abysm of time, some human figure, some human episode, 
is seen to have weathered the years, and to have taken on certain 
mysterious attributes of truth; and upon this foundation the massive 
structure of heroic poetry is builded.” 

But surely the contemporaneousness of all great art is a truth too 
important to be at the mercy of anyone’s experiments. The masterpieces 
of every art—I venture to generalize even more broadly than the reviewer 
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—have been the complete, the ultimate expression of the age which 
produced them, never in any sense an echo of any other. They express 
the universal truth through the medium of the thought, the feeling of 
their own time, and they owe nothing to the past except the basic 
materials—the stones and mortar, the words and the singing voice, the 
vast background of nature and human nature, the dreams, the faith, the 
aspirations, which belong to all the ages, though they take widely varying 
forms in their progress through the centuries. 

Of course, his protest is obvious: “However expressive of its age the 
masterpiece may be,” he will say, “it turns to the past for its themes.” 
I answer that in a restricted and superficial sense it does sometimes, and 
sometimes not, but that in a larger and deeper sense it never does. He 
will confront me then with instances: What of Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear? 
What of (Edipus, the Prometheus Bound, Faust? What of Paradise 
Lost, yea, of the Iliad itself, whose heroes lived and fought centuries 
before Homer sang? 

But in every one of these instances, I contend, the theme was strictly 
contemporaneous, and the characters were the imaginative embodiments 
of the feeling of the poet’s time. Milton’s theme was the Puritan faith, 
and his God, Satan, Adam and Eve were most wonderfully his neighbors. 
Homer was the creator of Achilles, Agamemnon, Hector—yes, of the 
Trojan war itself; he made the whole epic history out of a contest less 
poetically promising than the present Russo-Japanese campaign, and in 
doing it he made use of all the religious imagery and significance with 
which his high-reaching imagination, and that of his compatriots, 
enriched the bareness of the theme; in short, he “dealt with contem- 
porary conditions.” ~Would the reviewer contend that Shakespeare 
found in Hamlet or in Lear a human figure which had “weathered the 
years and taken on certain mysterious attributes of truth”? If he would, 
let him strip his mind completely of these great tragedies, and look up 
the childish old wives’ tales which served as the poet’s point of departure. 
Shakespeare took a hint from some foolish ditty; from that point he 
changed plot and characters to suit the convenience of his strictly 
modern purpose, to make his work express his own feeling, his own time. 

I might ask him about certain other masterpieces of art in which the 
materials, as well as the general theme and spirit, are of the most absolute 
contemporaneousness. What, for example, of the Book of Job and the 
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Hebrew prophecies? What of the Parthenon, of the Hermes of Praxi- 
teles? What of the Gothic cathedrals, of Don Quixote, of Moliere’s 
comedies, of Velasquez’ portraits? What of Dante, whose Beatrice and 
Francesca he did not find in that “dark backward and abysm of time” 
where our critic—and so many others, alas!—would locate the treasury 
of art? For us, but not for the mighty Florentine, these ladies and other 
people, his contemporaries, have “weathered the years and taken on 
certain mysterious attributes of truth.” But it was Dante who gave 
them to time and men’s hearts, and all that has been said about them 
since—even to the well-meaning efforts of Mr. Stephen Phillips himself- 
has been but echoes of echoes. 

Never, with any great poet, was his theme “remote” and “aloof” 
from his own time. Never has he dealt with anything else but “con- 
temporary conditions.” It is only the minor poet who declares himself 
“the idle singer of an empty day,” who finds his age prosaic, and delves 
forever in the past of old romance, and so necessarily becomes more and 
more remote, more and more attenuated, in his art. Many a clever and 
promising poet has gone that way. 

The academic temperament which speaks in this reviewer and in many 
another critic strikes at the vitality of modern art. True, such strokes 
cannot quite be fatal, because no great poet will stop for any critic. But 
the poet may be cruelly hampered, heavily impeded, by such misdirected 
efforts of his contemporaries; he may be compelled to spend much of his 
time and energy in warding off blows. His joyousness may be baffled 
and whipped into melancholy; his clear vision may be clouded with bit- 
terness. It is much easier for an artist to pluck flowers along the way- 
side than to labor in the vineyard, especially when a thousand voices are 
pleading for the flowers. But the flowers wither in his hands, and only 
the grapes produce the wine of life. Where should our poets be? 


I trust that Professor Erskine will find the above article 
an answer to the queries with which his letter favored me, 
and that he and others will accept it as a fairly complete 
statement of my position on a question of fundamental 
importance in the arts—a position more or less familiar to 
readers of Poetry editorials. H. M., 
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MR. LAWRENCE’S ZODIAC 


Birds, Beasts and Flowers, by D. H. Lawrence. Thomas 

Seltzer. 

In this book Mr. Lawrence apostrophizes fruits, trees, 
flowers, birds, beasts, bolshevists, reptiles and ghosts, in 
exhortations which the jacket blurb assures us are a 
“spontaneous, joyous celebration of beauty.” But the 
reader will hardly be misled; for Mr. Lawrence has not, of 
course, suddenly taken to the woodlands like an inspired 
faun. Rather he has attempted to free himself from the 
emotional tyrannies of personal entanglements by creating 
symbols which his passionate spirit can adjure and domi- 
nate. Thus he has arranged a zodiac of evangelistic beasts, 
odorous he- and she-goats, furtive figs and derisive 
pipistrelli, with which he seeks to exorcise the dark forces 
that have so long tormented him. 

In his earlier volumes—Love Poems, Amores, New Poems 
and the first part of Look We Have Come Through—Mr. 
Lawrence was fiercely personal, his emotions always 
focussed and direct. It is impossible to forget the intensity 
of those poems, which express all the tortured and tortuous 
inflections of love and passion, the poignant eroticism of 
genius. 

But something happened to Mr. Lawrence. Having 
grown older, he apparently found it necessary to rational- 
ize his intuitions, his agonizing desires and impulses, and to 
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show his emotions as part of the world scheme. So in this, 
his latest book, he erects a circle of symbols and wreaks 
upon them all his pent-up angers, disgusts, longings and 
acrid laughter. 

For him the fig stands for the female mystery. “The 
fig, the horse-shoe, the squash-blossom. Symbols.” 
Medlars and sorb-apples are “the intoxication of loneli- 
ness.” Purple anemones—‘‘Hell’s husband-blossoms out 
on earth again ”’—tracking down Persephone escaped from 


Hell. 


Track her down; 

All the sport of summer and spring, and flowers snapping at her 
ankles and catching her by the hair. 

Poor Persephone and her rights for women. 


He derides the idealists as “caryatids, pale-faces”’; and 
he spits upon the socialists as abstract abominations- 
“‘Bolshevists. Leninists. Communists. Socialists. -Ists! 
-Ists!” 

With a certain morbid humor, a humor without poise, 
going rancid, he perversely turns beauty into absurdity. 
The furry-eared ass, who “fell in love and was sold into 
slavery,” howls his “everlasting lament in everlasting 
desire.” And the he-goat, egoistic, devilish, battle-eager, 
is always frustrated by the sly malicious female. 

In all this there is a discord and confusion not evident in 
his earlier work. He has sought freedom and mastery 
without a sufficient understanding of himself. He is most 
successful now, as he always was, when he is concerned 
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‘is, only with expressing the direct reactions of his sensitive 
iks and passionate spirit, undisturbed by cosmic theorizing. 
nd Thus focussed, he sees clearly and perfectly, as in Snake: 
‘ A snake came to my water-trough 
he On a hot, hot day, and I in pyjamas for the heat, 

gi ha ) PY) 
ies To drink there. 
o]i- In the deep, strange-scented shade of the great dark carob tree 


I came down the steps with my pitcher, 
And must wait, must stand and wait, for there he was at the 
trough before me. 


ut 
om 


He reached down from a fissure in the earth-wall in the gloom 

And trailed his yellow-brown slackness soft-bellied down, over 
- the edge of the stone trough, eae 

And rested his throat upon the stone bottom; * 

And where the water had dripped from the tap, in a small clear- 


ness, 
ind He sipped with his straight mouth, 
Softly drank through his straight gums, into his slack long body, 
5 Silently. 
sts! : 
Someone was before me at my water-trough, 
And I, like a second-comer, waiting. 
rs He lifted his head from his drinking, as cattle do, 
ity. And looked at me vaguely, as drinking cattle do, 
nto And flickered his two-forked tongue from his lips, and mused a 
a. moment, 
ing And stooped and drank a little more; 
yer, Being earth-brown, earth-golden from the burning bowels of the 
earth 
+ te On the day of Sicilian July, with Etna smoking. 
ery From this it is certain that Mr. Lawrence has lost none 
ost of his keenness and power; and it may be that he will go on, 
ned arrogant and alone, tearing himself free from all tenacious 
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personal tendrils, and at last make peace with the world. 
He has already found peace with his women-folk by telling 
them to die. With a masculine aplomb he summons their 
spirits west: 

Now you are disemburdened of Man and a man, 

Come back to me. 

Now you are free of the toils of a would-be-perfect love, 

Come to me and be still. 

Mr. Lawrence’s future cannot be glibly forecast by a 
reviewer. It is sufficient to note that at present he is 
wandering in the catacombs of philosophical mysticism 
and is searching, bitter and querulous, for a way out, a way 
which seems to be multiplied and dispersed in baffling 
mirrors. Mitchell Dawson 


ARMOR OF THE SPIRIT 


Black Armor, by Elinor Wylie. George H. Doran Co. 

In the life of the poet his art may have many differing 
functions. If he is a militant spirit, like Goethe—or like 
Vachel Lindsay—his art may serve as a means whereby he 
communicates to others the message that is in him. If he 
is a story-teller by instinct, then his work is an outlet by 
which the many gathering tales are unburdened. If he is 
the sensitive soul that Keats was, his poetry is a dream- 
kingdom to which he makes his escape from the harshness 
of the world. And if he has a spirit, perhaps equally 
sensitive, which yet cannot quite endure to flee from the 
world altogether, but must still be of it however much it 
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hurts him, he may make of his work a defensive armor to 
protect him from the too-sharp blows of living. 

Such a poet as the last is Elinor Wylie. It is in this 
spirit I think that she has named her second volume of 
poems Black Armor. In it she has made for herself a 
breastplate of courage, a helmet of almost ruthless self- 
knowledge, gauntlets of her own sophistications, and a 
mocking plume of her very sensitiveness, her unhappy taut 
nerves. These two stanzas from Ful] Moon give, better 
than can words of mine, the spirit of the book. 


Shouldering the thoughts I loathed, 
In their corrupt disguises clothed, 
Mortality I could not tear 

From my ribs, to leave them bare 
Ivory in silver air. 


Chere I walked, and there I raged; 
The spiritual savage caged 

Within my skeleton, raged afresh 
lo feel, behind a carnal mesh, 

The clean bones crying in the flesh. 

Behind the beauty and the almost breath-taking tech 
nical perfection of poems like this, one feels so strongly the 
passionate cry of a soul tortured almost to death—which 
yet will not yield, will not cry enough—that the poems are 
sometimes hard to read. The pain and the struggle are 
communicated so directly to the reader that he too is 
savagely hurt. 

Take this again, called Epitaph: 

For this she starred her eyes with salt 
And scooped her temples thin, 
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Until her face shone pure of fault 
From her forehead to her chin. 


In coldest crucibles of pain 

Her shrinking flesh was fired, 
And smoothed into a finer grain 
To make it more desired. 


Pain left her lips more clear than glass; 
It colored and cooled her hand. 

She lay a field of scented grass 

Yielded as pasture land. 


For this her loveliness was curved 

And carved as silver is: 

For this she was brave; but she deserved 
A better grave than this. 


This is poetry for the sophisticated, for those accus- 
tomed to the idiom and the ellipsis of the contemporary 
manner. To others I imagine it would mean little. Even, 
to judge from reviews I have read, it seems to some 
deliberately artificial and tortuous. Yet to me it is clear 
and hard as jade. 

That Elinor Wylie has one of the most strongly marked 
personalities writing poetry in America today was proved 
by her first book, Nets to Catc* the Wind. In this second 
book her mastery of her own particular style is everi more 
sharply marked. The poems are on a variety of subjects, 
yet there is hardly a line in any of them which could have 
been written by anyone else. 

The next step is in the hands of life itself. If life offers 
her now, as I hope and believe it will, peace and happiness, 
and if to the crystal quality of her work can be added the 
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human warmth and the central glow which come from such 
happiness, to what heights may she not attain! 
Eunice Tietjens 
4 LYRICAL TRAVESTY 
The Sardonic Arm, by Maxwell Bodenheim. Covici- 

McGee, Chicago. 

There is a certain recurrent aphorism, irrefutable and 
emphatic, which, when one attempts to draw up a com- 
ment on a modern poet such as Maxwell Bodenheim, sets 
us up, as it were, on the pedestal of a literary conscious- 
ness. More so does this occur when one takes note at the 
same time of certain personages in the poetry of the past, 
and considers not only the product of their actual writing 
but also the peculiar stamps of individualism which they 
radiated, and sometimes bumptiously vaunted, on those 
among whom they moved. Which facts of individualism 
contributed more than a little toward the lustre of their 
literary career. The subject in detail belongs to the 
personal side of literature, but for the poet it is the per- 
sonal side which so often looms large in his ambitions and 
helps in a way to account for whatever is unusual in his 
work. The aphorism in substance amounts to this: that 
if a man prefers to become an influence rather than a poet 
he need not necessarily concentrate the greater part of his 
energy on the principles, or even the creation, of that form 
of art he must perforce call poetry. Rather, he needs to 
concern himself with the imposing of those dictates of his 
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new determination upon the poetic scene of his time. 
What Arthur Rimbaud defined for himself as “force and 
independence,” the rest being literature. 

The case of Bodenheim is excuse for this harking back to 
Rimbaud, and a praise of his best verse could be justified 
only by commendation of his perseverance. He is 
weltered, obviously enough, in the vortex of a time-worn 
and poetically traditional predicament, and in those of 
his poems where an enduring achievement is indisput- 
ably manifest, his personal cry has risen over and trans- 
cended his concern with the problem of his talent—where 
he has permitted himself, in fact, to deal with his major 
theme, which in content is that of an actual spiritual 
groping, rather than with his minor one of frustration and 
venom. His minor theme is the subject of this book, which 
he prefers to pass as irony, and in which I detect the 
methods and procedure of travesty—travesty on his own 
book, Introducing Irony; immediate predecessor to this, 
companion volume to this, but by far a stronger book than 
this. Too fantastic in its artistry for fine irony embodying 
ideas, this one achieves a burlesque of irony. 

No finality of prejudice, however, should be thrust too 
strongly against the poet’s essay of theme, since such a 
prejudice might be inconsistent with his intention. There 
is lyricism in the book of a high, if dangerously facile, 
order; and if the importance of a poet’s career can be 
determined by the significant facts of growth, Bodenheim 
offers one of the most salient examples of personal progress 
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in the poetry of our day. Having produced, as much as 
six years ago, an unusually distinguished first book of 
verse, he has defied the usual lull which follows such an 
event by steadily and persistently forging himself ahead 
into spiritually stronger fields. If the contents of The 
Sardonic Arm do not always verify this statement, they do 
so often enough to leave its individual omen secure in our 
memory. Virgil Geddes 


GOATS’-FEET AND BOHEA 


Bucolic Comedies, by Edith Sitwell. Duckworth and Co., 

London. 

The imagination of Miss Sitwell is the eccentric and 
vivid fancy of the nursery and the fairy tale veneered with 
sophistication. The world and the nursery are in conflict, 
and in the inidst of dreams, 

Miss Nettybun, beneath the tree, 

Perceives that it is time for tea; 

And takes the child, a muslined moon, 

Through the lustrous leaves of afternoon. 
That of course is an obvious contrast, and Miss Sitwell is 
far from being so simple. The peculiar temper of her work 
is due to the fact that she retains the nursery quality of 
imaginative thought—a habit of mind essentially bright— 
and links it to a philosophy which declares, “This modern 
world is but a thin match-board flooring spread over a 
shallow hell.” Out of the achieved fusion of two such 
hostile elements comes much of the piquancy of her 
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poetry. And understanding their presence, one has an 
Ariadne thread to serve as guide through some of her 
darker passages, passages in which the sensuously simple 
impressions of the child are toyed with by an ironic 
intellect. 

That Miss Sitwell is difficult has been said often, because 
it is true. Her method is tangential; she hits the circum- 
ference of the idea in many places, but you must discover, 
if you can, its centre for yourself. Yet to discuss her 
obscurity beyond merely recording its existence, appears a 
waste of time; for better or worse it is an integral part of 
her poetic manner, as definitely a part as is her remarkable 
preciseness in registering physical fact. 

Sensuous vividness indeed is the most obvious char- 
acteristic of her style—after its difficulty. She senses 
unusually and speaks with an unexpected aptness of 
phrase. The nursery fancy carries her back to primary 
qualities largely overlooked; but what appears an odd 
waywardness proves, when tested, strangely accurate; as, 
for example, this opening couplet of F/eecing Time: 





Queen Venus, like a bunch of roses, 
Fat and pink, that splashed dew closes 


“Fat” is the last word a conventionally poetic mind would 
attach to roses; yet not only is it just as applied to the 
flowers, but also it makes the rose simile call up precisely 
the over-ripe and predatory Boucher Venus essential to 
the poem. Equally unusual ts the couplet: 
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The shuffled cards, like the tail of a bird 

Unfolding its shining plumes, are heard. 
Sense-vividness generally means visual sharpness, but 
Miss Sitwell—and here lies her chief power—is more com- 
plex. Every sense is called into play and her feeling for 
textures (how often appears the word furry!) is pro- 
nounced. And there is a flavor of warm fruits and almonds 
and cinnamon through her pages. 

The poetry of Miss Sitwell is not easy tosum up. I have 
emphasized the nursery imagination, but in spite of it she 
is above all else intensely sophisticated. I have passed 
rapidly her obscurity, though it is a grave fault. She is not 
a member of the bedlamite school which has recently 
seceded from intelligible sense under the impression that 
it was flying the banner of pure intellect; but if she would 
remember that though there are admittedly themes which 
would become ponderous if made explicit, there are also 
poems which are merely silly when left indefinite, she 
would do both herself and her readers a good turn. But, 
setting aside such poems, and they are numerous, there are 
other poems, also numerous, which for their freshness and 
pungency are a genuine delight. Royall Snow 


\ BEAUTIFUL BOOK 

Autumn Midnight, by Frances Cornford. Poetry Book- 
shop, London. 
Here is a beautiful book—hand-made paper, wide 


margins, excellent print, adorable decorations by that 
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most interesting of living English sculptors Eric Gill, the 
very perfection of book-designing, and all offered for two- 
and-six! How can the Poetry Bookshop do it? 

Perhaps it is unfair to begin with the format, for the 
poems are almost worthy of it, and no doubt should have 
precedence in any well-regulated review. They range from 
child-poems like The New-born Baby's Song, a delightful 
bit of whimsicality, to that desperate questioning of death, 
No Immortality; and in manner they range from the old- 
ballad lilt of The Princess and the Gypsies, or a villanelle 
like Susan to Diana, to a more modern metrical style. 

Even in the serious poems there is a light touch—the 
side-long glance of an eye which sees the queerness of 
human attitudes on this microscopical planet. The Alle- 
gorical Dream is an example; or this shorter poem, Hope: 

“There never will be peace till Hope is dead,” 
A torn Heart said. 


“Die, Hope, and plead no more. I cannot bear, 
Each time you fall defeated, this despair.” 


But Hope replied: “Without me none can live. 
I must creep back to you; torn Heart, forgive! 
I must creep back, and sleep, and then recover; 
And you, O Heart, torn Heart, shall be my lover.” 


But it would be too much to expect that a new young 
poet should live up to the high level of Mr. Gill’s woodcuts! 
H. M. 























Too Generous 


TOO GENEROUS 


Lute and Furrow, by Olive Tilford Dargan. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
Mrs. Dargan writes pleasant, companionable rhymes, 
generous in feeling and simple, if expansive, in style. 
Now all the ways are open 
And we may ramble in; 
Garden and ivory temple, 
And the silken doors of sin. 
And she enters all the doors, or most of them, and tells us 
impartially what she finds within their purlieus. The 
trouble is, she thins out her emotion—both feeling and 
style are too facile. For example, the first stanza of 
Francesca, an elegy for a little girl, brings a thrill of sadness: 
Sweet of the dawn is she! 
Sure of her garlands fair, 
Sure of her morning brief, 
With what an air 


She hands Eternity 
A bud, a leaf! 


If these six lines—or, still better, the last four of the six— 
were all, we should call it a poem; but alas, they usher in 
ten ineffectual pages! 

So A Texas Primrose, surely a modest flower, gets three 
pages, in the course of which the poet wonders what would 
happen if she were Herrick. Well, Herrick lived in a more 
leisurely age than ours, but all the same one feels sure that 
fewer lines would happen. H. M. 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


Knights Errant and Other Poems, by Sister M. Madeleva. 

D. Appleton & Co. 

Devotional poetry seems to be the most difficult to 
write—at least very little of that kind reaches us which 
demands more than a glance. But this Holy Cross nun 
makes us feel her ecstasy in poems like the title poem, 
Travel Song, Possession, Bondage. In these and a few 
others her religious feeling is simply and convincingly ex- 
pressed. 


A Dinner of Herbs, by Nancy Barr Mavity. Thomas 

Seltzer. 

Some of these poems are in rhyme, and others in broken 
lines of alleged free verse. But in neither form does one 
feel a personal touch or tune. They are too much the kind 
of thing which the popular magazines love to print. This 
fragment from Vixero is typical: 

But I—I have dared to meet life! 
I cast off the mist-woven garments of content, 


I left the little bright roads of happy days, 
I ran to meet sorrow, laying my heart’s joy at her feet. 


Darien, by H. G. Dixey. Basil Blackwood, Oxford, 

England. 

Among a good many “college-exercise’’ poems and other 
academic reminders, one finds now and then in this 
volume a lively sea-song of the old-fashioned lilting kind. 
For example, Recall. 
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Brief Notices 
NEWS NOTES 


The Poetry Society of Texas sends us its year-book, with prize-winning 
poems by Mrs. Therese Lindsey of Tyler, Miss Louise Garwood of 
Houston, and Mrs. Grace Noll Crowell and Mr. George D. Bond of 
Dallas. More than 150 poems were submitted. The four prizes offered 
for the coming year, open only to members of the Society, total $190. 
The Society claims the distinction of having broadcast the first radio 
program of poetry in history. 

In connection with attempts of the southern states to foster local 
poets should be mentioned the somewhat similar Poetry Society of 
Georgia, founded last spring. Meetings are held twice a month, forty 
minutes being devoted to discussion of the technique and principles of 
poetry, forty to the study of some particular poet with selected readings, 
forty to the reading and discussion of original poems, The society 
offers two prizes of $25 each, and two of $10, to its members and other 
residents of Georgia. 

The New Republic’s recent poetry number assembled in one supple- 
ment an unusually large number of interesting critical articles by dis- 
tinguished poets. Mr. Lindsay’s study of Whitman, especially, is 
original and profoundly searching. 

The exchange editor’s curiosity was aroused by Jn Sich, a magazine 
of modern Yiddish verse. This information concerning its contents was 
acquired only through correspondence, in English, with the magazine’s 
editor, A. Leyeless. In Gentilian ignorance we rashly offered to find 
a Jewish poet who would read the magazine and briefly evaluate it for 
readers of Porrry, and we were promptly honored with what seems to 
be a complete file. But we have not yet happened upon any one suffi- 
ciently versed in both Yiddish and poetry to have an appreciative com- 
prehension of the magazines. 





Eunice Tietjens, who edited Poetry last summer, has now settled 
down with her family to do some literary work in Vence, France. 

“Tt is a little town, hardly more than a village, that was founded 
by the Romans, and was seriously inconvenienced by the defeat of Roland 
at Ronceveaux. It lies in the first foot-hills of the Maritime Alps, almost 
exactly behind Nice, and, by some lucky accident, it has almost entirely 
escaped the tourists. Truly it is like wintering in the middle ages.” 
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She writes of her pleasure in meeting Ford Madox Ford and the 
sculptor Brancusi in Paris. ‘‘Ford has exactly the quality of his work; 
and as for Brancusi, he seems as nearly like Michaelangelo in person as 
anyone I ever hope to meet. Whatever time may prove his work to be, 
he belongs, I am sure, to the same tradition of simple sincerity and a kind 
of shaggy path-finding vision.” 

Mr. George Reston Malloch writes to correct an error in the editor’s 
account of her London experiences in the October number. He is not in 
any way related to the Dorsetshire Mallock family, of which the author 
of The New Republic was a member, and his interest in the revival of } 
Scottish art and letters makes him prefer that his various books of verse 
and prose should be credited to Scotland rather than England. 

We regret to record the death of Mrs. Amy Sebree Smith, who ap- 
peared in Poetry some years ago. She was a resident of San Diego, 
where she had many devoted friends and admirers. 

Guerra Junquerino, a Portuguese poet who died last summer, is 
described by Muna Lee as “a poet of freshness and dramatic force and 
humor—simple unaffected humor that gushed out of a kind heart, not 
the sickly substitute that passes for humor with most Latin poets.” 





Marjorie Meeker (Mrs. Shirley Wing), a young poet of Worthington, 

Ohio, has appeared in Poetry and other magazines, bet has not yet 
, published a book of verse. 

Miss Idella Purnell, who appeared last August in our Young Poet's 
Number, has returned to Guadalajara, Mexico, her birthplace, after 
graduating, in 1922, from the U. of Cal., where she was a member of 
Witter Bynner’s poetry class. In spite of revolutionary disturbances, ' 
she continues to bring out Pa/ms, a clever little magazine of poetry in | 
English whose five or six numbers have appeared at undated intervals. 
Messrs. D. H. Lawrence and Witter Bynner pronounce the neighborhood 
of Guadalajara supremely charming and artistically stimulating as a 
place of abode. 

Mr. Charles Erskine Scott Wood of San Francisco, who is now travel- 
ling abroad for the first time, is well known on the Coast as a lawyer and 
radical sociologist, and as the author of The Poet in the Desert and other 
books of verse. 
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News Notes 


Mr. Edgar Lee Masters, of Chicago, requires no introduction, His 
latest book of verse is The Open Sea (Macmillan Co.), 

Babette Deutsch (Mrs. Avrahm Yarmolinsky), of New York, is the 
author of Banners (Geo. H. Doran Co.). With her husband she has 
published, in translation, anthologies of Russian and German verse. 

Miss Elizabeth J. Coatsworth, a cosmopolite now resident in Hingham, 
Mass., will soon publish, through Harper & Bros., Atlas and Beyond. 

Miss Nora B, Cunningham, of Chanute, Kas., has appeared in various 
magazines. 

The other poets here assembled are new to our readers: 

Miss Mary Cass Canfield, of New York, has written critical articles 
for Vanity Fair and other papers, and published a play in one act, 
Lackeys of the Moon (E. B. Hackett). 

Mr, Oliver Call, who is professor of French in Bishop’s College, 
Lennoxville, Quebec, is the author of two books of verse, In a Belgian 
Garden, published in London, and Acanthus and Wild Grape, in Toronto. 

Alzire Nelson (Mrs. R. P. Dogge) lives in Berkeley, Cal.; Mr. Edward 
Cushing in New York; and Miss Aeldryn Sadler in Newton Centre, 
Mass. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The Harp-Weaver and Other Poems, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper 
& Bros. Nog 

Body of This Death, by Louise Bogan. Robert M. Mg>%% de & Co, 
Parentalia and Other Poems, by J. D. C. Pel!#. Oxford University 
Press, Oxford, England. os - 

The Curtain of F orgetfulne 55, bY William L indsef. Illustrated by Evelyn 
Paul. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Voyage, by Harold V inal, Harold Vinal Boston. 

The Cup of Sand, by George Brandon Saul. Harold Vinal. 

Marriage Songs, by Mary Carolyn Davies. Harold Vinal. 

Turning Earth, by Power Dalton. Harold Vinal. 

Poems, by Camilla Doyle. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, Eng. 

Night, by Harold Brainerd Hersey. Illustrated by Elliott Dold. Pri- 
vately printed, New York. 

Nature—Human and Real, by Jack Melone. Priv. ptd., Chicago. 
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Hawaiian Hilltop, by Genevieve Taggard (Flight I.). Wyckoff & Gelber 
San Francisco. 

Terse Verse and Worse! by Paul Libby. Dorrance & Co., Philadelphia. 

Common Things for Common People, by Howard B. Beecher, A. B. 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston. 

Goldin Stairs, by Robert Armistead Stewart. Dietz Printing Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

Victory and Other Verse, by Elmer Ellsworth Brown. Century Co. 

Mosaics, by Beatrice E. Harmon. (Yale Series of Younger Poets.) 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 

The Valley of Enna and Other Poems of 1922, by Edward Chichester 
Wentworth. Covici-McGee Co., Chicago. 
PLAYS AND TRANSLATIONS: 

Lackeys of the Moon—A Play in One Act, by Mary Cass Canfield. Ed- 
mund Byrne Hackett, New York. 

Cyrano De Bergerac, by Edmond Rostand. Translated by Brian Hooker 
for Walter Hampden. Henry Holt & Co. 

The Poetic Edda, translated from the Icelandic by Henry Adams Bellows. 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, New York. 
PROSE: 

The Editor’s Wants and A Way of Filling Them. Williams & Wilkins 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Albert Durrant Watson—An Appraisal, by Lorne Albert Pierce. Ryerson 
Press, Toronto. 

The Dialect of Robert Burns as Spoken in Central Ayrshire, by Sir James 
Wilson. Oxford University Press (Humphrey Milford). 

Two Selves, by Bryher. Contact Publishing Co., Paris. 

A Companion Volume, by Robert McAlmon. Contact Pub. Co. 

Post-Adolescence, by Robert McAlmon. Contact Pub. Co. 

Japanese Poetry—an Historical Essay with Translations, by Curtis 
Hidden Page. 

Boletin de la Secretaria de Educacion Publica, Mexico. 

Deirdre, by James Stephens. Macmillan Co. 

Jennifer Lorn: A Sedate Extravaganza, by Elinor Wylie. George H. 
Doran Co. 

« The Chicago Public Library, 1873-1923: Proceedings at the Celebration o 

the Fiftieth Anniversary. Public Library, Chicago. 
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At intervals of two weeks to six months, or six years, we 
will bring out books by various writers who seem not likely to 
be published by other publishers, for commercial or legislative 
reasons. There will be an attempt to choose only work that 
has identity of its own, apart from popularly commercial, or 
esthetically fashionable (and commercial to its precious public) 
standards. We prefer work that is of personality, conviction, 
intelligence, and skill; however, in particular cases, work which 
has any one of these qualities fairly well represented will be 
published, gladly, with a feeling on our part that we're exceed- 
ing the average publishers’ speed limit. 

Soon to appear are books by the following writers: 


W. BRYHER Two Selves $3.00 
WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS Spring and All 1.50 
MINA LOY Verse 1.50 
MARSDEN HARTLEY Twenty-Five Poems 1.50 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY Short Stories 2.00 
ROBERT McALMON Post-Adolescence 3-00 
ROBERT McALMON 4 Companion Volume 3.00 


Three hundred only of each book will be printed. A few of 
these will be sent to what few publications or individuals we 
care about the opinions of; others will be given away to friends 
or enemies of the writers; those remaining may be bought at 
prices from one dollar (four shillings, fifteen francs) to five 
times these amounts. To a few bookshops we are ready to send 
copies of any leftover number we may have on sale or return. 

It is highly improbable that Ms. submitted to us would be read 
or returned. 

There is no kind of uplift intention, no declaration of a new 
art, or a new consciousness, involved. These books are pub- 
lished simply because they are written, and we like them well 
enough to get them out. Anybody interested may communi- 
cate with, or send checks to 


CONTACT PUBLISHING CO. 


12, Rue De L’Odéon, PARIS, FRANCE 























The Drama and Poetry 





You May Have Both Magazines 
One Year for Five Dollars 


THE DRAMA is a magazine of the allied arts 
of the theatre. It will keep you informed of the 
most significant developments in drama and its 
production, both professional and amateur. 
Every issue contains two or more one-act plays; reviews 
of Chicago, New York and London productions; specia! 
articles by leading actors or other artists, such as Otis 
Skinner, Margaret Anglin, Arthur Hopkins, E. H. Soth- 
ern and Mrs. Fiske; illustrations of the latest stagecraft 
and costuming; accounts of the work of Little and Com- 
munity Theatres; notes on new books related to the 
drama; advice to amateur groups, study courses and 
lists of plays. 


Subscription to THE DRAMA gives you membership 
in the Drama League of America. Send for a copy of 
the magazine for information concerning the League. 


THE DRAMA 
503 Athenaeum Building, Chicago 


Enclosed find $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE 
DRAMA; or $5.00 for THE DRAMA and POETRY. 
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THE POETRY SOCIETY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
announces 


The Second Annual Southern Prize 
of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


Donated by Mrs. Craig Barrow, of Savannah 


This prize is offered for the best poem of not more than 100 lines, not 
previously published nor copyrighted, submitted by a bona-fide citizen 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, or West Virginia. 

Manuscripts must be received not later than March 1, 1924. 

A bulletin giving full particulars will be sent on receipt of a large 
stamped envelope, self-addressed. Address such requests and manu- 
scripts to 

HENRIETTA KOLLOCK, Secretary 
The Poetry Society of South Carolina 
57 Broad St., Charleston, S. C., U. S. A. 





goer COMBINATION OFFER ere..." 


‘THE NEW POETRY "and “POETRY” 
for FOUR DOLLARS even 


The New and Enlarged Edition of THE NEW POETRY: An 
Anthology of Twentieth Century Verse, edited by Harriet Monroe and 
Alice Corbin Henderson and published by the Macmillan Company, 
contains the most important poetry of the last five years as well as 
that contained in the first edition. It is a book which is,indispensa- 
ble to lovers and students of poetry. Acknowledged by all compe- 
tent critics to be the best modern anthology. 

The price of THE NEW POETRY is $2.50, but we are making 
the very special offer of THE NEW POETRY ($2.50) and a year's 
subscription, new or renewed, to POETRY ($3.00) for only $4.00 
Sign this ad and send with your check. 


POETRY, 232 East Erie Street, Chicago 
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A CONVENIENT LUNCH 


*SHorlick’s’’ 
The ORIGINAL 


Malted Milk 


Health and strength in every glassful 
At home—office—or fountain 


IDEAL FOR BUSY PEOPLE 


Delicious, convenient, nutritious and economical. Serve 
as a table beverage and hot at bed time for restful sleep. 


Avoid Imitations 

















THE CHICAGO BOOK STORE 
recommends to the readers of Poetry 
this list of books by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay 


who reads at “Les petits jeux floraux,” 615 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Sunday evening, Feb. 3, 1924 


“A Few. Fics rrom THISTLES”’ 
“Tue Harp WEAVER AND OTHER Poems” 
“RENASCENCE” 

“SECOND APRIL” 


These volumes can be obtained at 


THE CHICAGO BOOK STORE 
62 East Monroe Street, Chicago 
N. B.—Careful attention given to mail orders 
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